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QUAM PRIMUM 
INCIPIATUR! 


By Emitie Marcaret Wuite 
Head of the Department of 
Foreign Languages, Divisions 1-9 
Washington, D. C. 


ET CHILDREN begin language 
L early—just as early as possible! 

If this is valid for the modern 
languages, why is it not equally so 
for Latin? Of course, at an early 
age children cannot be expected to 
have concern for forms and grammar. 
Latin has much else of value to offer 
them. An early start would give 
them the vowel sounds according to 
the European pattern (and so lay the 
foundation for the correct pronuncia- 
tion of a European language studied 
later), help them to recognize com- 
mon roots, whet their appetites for 
the study of Latin later, give them 
an enriched background for that 
study, and ensure to large numbers 
of children a happy, even though 
brief, experience with Latin. 

Have we perhaps too long ignored 
the source of hostile community at- 
titudes towards the maintenance of 
Latin in the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary school? Is it not the boys and 
girls whom we have permitted to dis- 
like Latin, or to fail in it, who have, 
as men and women, spread the con- 
tagion of their discontent throughout 
the community? The children in 
our classes are the taxpayers of to- 
morrow, who will say whether or not 
public money shall be expended for 
the teaching of Latin. Those who 
dislike Latin have frequently done 
satisfactory work in it, but they have 
studied it according to a method 
which taught them forms and con- 
structions, without at the same time 
giving them any sense of the human 
drama of Caesar or even of his story. 
For one reason or another these peo- 
ple know nothing of the changes in 
methods that have taken place in the 
last twenty-five years, that there is 
now a “new testament of love” under 
which interesting connected Latin is 
read from the first day, with the 
knowledge of forms and grammar 
built up so gradually that the process 
is pleasant and gives a sense of secur- 
ity, so that the results are personally 
satisfying. The tragedy is that the 
numbers so studying Latin become 
increasingly smaller. It is our im- 
mediate problem to swell those num- 
bers and to provide an experience so 
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TO HIS LYRE 
( Anacreontic ) 

By Crype Murtey 

Northwestern University 


1 wish to tell of heroes old; 

I wish to sing of Cadmus bold. 
The lyre, its chords, in all their tone, 
Re-echo still with love alone. 


I changed the strings the other day, 
And all the harp refashioned lay. 

I tried to sing the labors dire 

Of Heracles; and yet the lyre 


Replied with love’s melodious lays. 
From us farewell, in coming days, 
Ye heroes; for my strings propose 
To sing amours, and only those. 


personally worth while that our stu- 
dents will be our best missionaries to 
a public sadly in need of enlighten- 
ment. Quality must not, and need 
not, be sacrificed to reach this goal. 
It is attainable if we will but make 
some changes in our ideas as to who 
should study Latin, when and how he 
should begin, and how long he should 
keep at it. Above all, it means adapt- 
ing methods at the beginning stage 
to the needs and capacities of the 
many. 

I personally believe that all normal 
children can profitably study some 
Latin, and I should like to tell you 
of a project planned for elementary 
schools in Washington. A series of 
units, to be correlated with elemen- 
tary school units in: language arts 
and mythology, has been compiled, 
which can be used by any teacher 
(whether Latin-trained or not), at 
any grade level, in any sequence, and 
singly or in groups. These units 
comprise: Four or five English words 
from each of fourteen common Latin 
verb roots; the Latin sources for 
twenty-eight given names; a long list 
of such familiar expressions as tezpus 
fugit, status quo, etc.; twenty-six 
common abbreviations, with the Latin 
words for which they stand, and their 
meanings; Roman numerals; origins 
of the names of the months and 
of thirteen constellations; names of 
Roman deities, with a characteriza- 
tion of each and its Greek counter- 
part; twenty-two of the commonest 
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classical allusions; twelve common 
Latin words with their correspond- 
ing forms in English, French, Span- 
ish, and Italian; a few interesting 
word histories, as for cab, candidate, 
circus, etc., twenty-three Latin words 
with the same form and spelling in 
English, thirteen arithmetic terms, 
with their Latin parents, twenty-three 
government terms, mottoes of especial 
interest in the Washington environ- 
ment; the Salute to the Flag in Latin; 
and the Lord’s Prayer in Latin. The 
issuance of these units as “Latin” is 
designed to make children (and their 
teachers!) aware of the aliveness of 
the Latin all about them in everyday 
living, and to enrich already existing 
studies. There is no need to displace 
anything already in the curriculum, 
in order to make room for them. 
Starting at an early age helps avoid 
the impression that Latin is a “dead” 
language, since all emphasis is upon 
its living features as met in daily ex- 
perience. Moreover, the contact is 
with Latin in its most painless and 
(to children) most pleasant guise, so 
that the important first impression 
is one of a friendly, illuminating, and 
interesting subject, which it would be 
a pleasure to learn for its own sake. 
This whetting of the appetite is im- 
portant, for the chances of increased 
enrollments at the secondary level 
should be improved if children come 
up from the elementary school with 
a bias pro, instead of contra, the study 
of Latin. To the objection that we 
would then have too many children 
of low ability trying Latin, who had 
no business to study it, and who 
would thus be doomed to failure, I 
would reply merely that that depends 
upon when and how they start and 
how long they stay with it. But one 
thing is certain: We shall not be able 
to have Latin “majors” in college, or 
even to maintain continuing classes 
in the high schools, unless we start 
with a broad base of many children 
and far enough down as to grade 
level, and then eliminate the un-able 
gradually as we go along, not by 
waiting until we have to fail them, 
but by wise counselling as any given 
individual reaches what is for him 
the point beyond which he cannot 
be expected to be successful. B 
bidding him at this point a friendly 
farewell, and guiding him with our 
blessing into a more promising field 
(instead of keeping him and groan- 
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ing over having to teach “dead 
wood”), it is possible that we can do 
something about creating that much- 
needed friendly community attitude 
toward Latin. 


Experience seems to indicate that 
up to and including the eighth grade 
language learning is largely imita- 
tive and memoritive, and is furthered 
by the use of dramatizations, games, 
and songs—devices mistakenly re- 
garded by some as mere play. Be- 
ginning with the ninth grade the 
reasoning faculty comes more to the 
fore, and if pupils are not permitted 
to start Latin until then, there must 
be some basis of selection, in order 
to avoid needless failures. But selec- 
tion inevitably reduces the base from 
which the real specialists can be 
selected. 

Latin in the eighth grade can be 
begun with some of the oral tech- 
niques of the modern language ap- 
proach, from which pupils derive 
great satisfaction because they are 
using language to express ideas. Be- 
ginning a class period with a few 
minutes of oral dialogue creates an 
atmosphere of interest and reality in 
which to set to work. Questions 
like “Quid agitis hodie?” “Qui dies 
est hodie (erat heri, erit cras)?” 
“Quaenam est tempestas hodie?”, fol- 
lowed by Latin answers given chor- 
ally or individually, help children to 
feel that Latin concerns them and 
that it makes sense. It is our exper- 
ience also that pupils respond just as 
naturally, and even automatically, to 
all routine classroom directions in 
Latin as they do to the same in Eng- 
lish, and that they find this much 
more fun. 


With a textbook which teaches the 
elemental things through simple Latin 
dialogues, children use Latin instead 
of talking about it. These dialogues 
permit of many variations and dram- 
atizations which resourceful teachers 
lead pupils to develop for themselves, 
and the constant repetition of identi- 
cal correct patterns in interestingly 
varied situations results in a satisfying 
sense of security with respect both 
to vocabulary and to form. The 
horizontal learning of verb forms, re- 
gardless of conjugations, as is natural 
in dialogues, enables pupils to see 
the invariable endings for person and 
the variable vowels preceding the 
endings. To pupils the latter are 
merely vagaries in spelling, but ample 
written and oral drills fix the correct 
vowels. Thus also children learn 
functionally the forms of different 
declensions and the concepts of case 
and agreement. 
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Demands for mastery of forms are 
necessarily limited the eighth 
grade. We ask only the first two 
declensions and the present, imper- 
fect, future, and perfect tenses of the 
first two conjugations, plus the very 
commonest prepositions. Pupils are 
trained to derive all new forms and 
constructions from their incidence 


VERGIL’S BIRTHDAY 


The great Roman poet Vergil was 
born on October 15, 70 B.C. Why 
not celebrate his birthday, in Latin 
class, club, or assembly? For materials 
see page 10. 


in a reading context. As the number 
of new forms increases, so does the 
emphasis on the reading function. 
And always children are learning 
Latin with the stress, even in drills, 
on the meanings of forms; i.e., Latin 
is taught as a means of expressing 
ideas. Naturally a reading context 
contains many forms not in our list 
of demands for mastery, so that pupils 
get a large recognitional vocabulary 
from other declensions and conjuga- 
tions contained in the stories through 
which they learn something of myths, 
legends, and Roman or Greek history. 


Our objectives for the eighth grade 
are: mastery of the forms cited 
above, building up of just as extensive 
a vocabulary as pupils take, 
learning much of the material con- 
tained in our elementary school units, 
and developing the power to get the 
sense from a Latin context without 
continual vocabulary-thumbing. For 
this latter aim pupils must take each 
word as it comes in the Latin order, 
translate the possible or probable 
meaning of the ending before that of 
the root, and finally render the whole 
in acceptable English. This method 
pays dividends in that it eliminates 
the sense of fear in attacking the 
unknown, and it lays a secure founda- 
tion for real sight-reading later. This 
gradual, easy, and meaningful ap- 
proach to Latin in the initial stage 
of its study entails no hardship for 
the gifted pupil, for he is the one 
who will profit most from the assur- 
ance that comes with the gradual up- 
building of skills. At the same time 
it enables a great many more of the 
just average boys and girls who will 
make up the bulk of our citizenry 
to get at least a rudimentary ac- 
quaintance with the language and to 
be successful in their study as far as 


they pursue it. That is certainly 
better for the body politic than no 
Latin at all. 


OFFICERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE, 1950-51 


Officers of the A’merican Classical 
League for 1950-51 are as follows: 
President, Walter R. Agard; Univer- 
sity. of Wisconsin, Vice-Presidents, 
Anna P. MacVay, of Athens, Ohio, 
Sterling Dow, of Harvard University, 
Franklin B. Krauss, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and E. J. Burrus, 
S. J., of St. Charles College, Grand 
Coteau, Louisiana; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Henry C. Montgomery, Miami 
Universitv; Director of the Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers, W. L. 
Carr, University of Kentucky, Editor 
of Tue Crassica Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, Business 
Manager of THe OvuTLooK, 
Henry C. Montgomery, Miami Uni- 
versity; Honorary Presidents, W. L. 
Carr, of the University of Kentucky, 
and B. L. Ullman of the University 
of North Carolina. 

These officers are ex officio mem- 
bers of the Council. 

Elective members of the Council 
of the American Classical League are 
as follows: Dorothy Park Latta, of 
the Lenox School, New York City, 
George A. Land, of Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; 
Della Vance, of West View High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Jonah W. D. Skiles, of the University 
of Kentucky; Fred S. Dunham, of 
the University of Michigan, and 
Norman J. DeWitt, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

In addition, there are fifteen other 
members of the Council, elected by 
various classical organizations 
their representatives. Any association 
“wholly or mainly devoted to the 
promotion of classical studies,” and 
enrolling at least one hundred and 
fifty members, is entitled to such 
representation. The names of per- 
sons representing these organizations 
will be furnished upon request by 
the secretaries of the several associa- 
tions. Officers of associations en- 
titled to representation on the Council 
are invited to communicate with Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Montgomery, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American 
Classical League. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Council consists of the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Dorothy 
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Park Latta, Mars M. Westington of 
Hanover College, Della Vance, and 
F. Stuart Crawford, of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

The Finance Committee of the 
Council consists of the President, the 
Secretary- Treasurer, and Goodwin B. 
Beach, of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Members ex officio of the Council 
are Pauline EF. Burton, of Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public 
Relations; Essie Hill, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Chairman of the Committee 
on Classical Clubs; Estella Kyne, 
Chairman of the Committee on the 
Junior Classical League; and Clyde 
Murley, of Northwestern University, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Special Memberships. 

elle lees 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


President Walter R. Agard has an- 
nounced the names of chairmen of 
important special committees of the 
American Classical League, as fol- 
lows: Comittee on Classical Texts, 
Alston H. Chase, of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass.; Commitee on 
the Classics in Humanities Courses, 
Norman T. Pratt, Jr., University of 
Indiana; Committee on Medical Greek 
and Latin, L. R. Lind, University of 
Kansas; Committee on Recruiting 
Latin Majors and Teaching Majors, 
Ortha L. Wilner, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College; Committee on the 
Latin Institute for 1951, Franklin B. 
Krauss, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 
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INFORMATION, PLEASE! 


Please send to the Director of the 
American Classical League Service 
Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, a postal card giving the name 


and address of the presiding officers 
of your state and local organizations 
of teachers of the classics, and also 
the time and place of the next meet- 
ing of each of these organizations. 
Armed with this information, the 
Director will try to provide for all 
those attending the meetings lists of 
mimeographs and other materials 
which may be obtained at low cost 
from the Service Bureau. 

—W. L. Carr, Director 

less 

THE JUNIOR 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE 

The National Committee on the 
Junior Classical League consists of 
the following persons: Chairman, 
Miss Estella Kyne, Wenatchee, Wash. 
(Publicity); Miss Lourania Miller, 
Dallas, Texas (Federations); Sister 
M. Concepta, University City, Mo. 
(Programs); Miss Augusta Gibbons, 
Sharon, Pa. (Membership); Dr. 
Stewart I. Gay, Monticello, N.Y. 
(Bulletin ). 

State Chairmen for Federations are 
as follows: Arizona, Miss Anna C. 
Schlichter, North Phoenix High 
School, Florida, Miss Lynnette 
Thompson, Florida State University; 
Idaho, Miss Mary Hogarth, Boise 
High School; Kansas, Miss Lorina 
Knoll, Kingman High School, Ken- 
tucky, Miss Mary Wood Brown, 
Lexington High School, Louisiana, 
Dr. Carolyn EF. Bock, Northwest 
State College; Michigan, Miss Helene 
Wilson, Dearborn High School, Min- 
nesota, Miss Marion Parkos, Fair- 
mont High School; Missouri, Miss 
Helen C. Gorse, Hanley Junior High 
School, University City; Montana, 
Mrs. Mabelle Irvin, Whitefish High 
School; Pennsylvania, Miss Adeline 
FE. Reeping, Latrobe High School; 
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Texas, Miss Mildred Sterling, Waco 
High School; Virginia, Mrs. W. L. 
Lynn, Clifton Forge High School; 
District of Columbia, Miss Elizabeth 
Shields, Hyattsville (Md.) High 
School. 

Persons interested in the Junior 
Classical League are asked to com- 
municate with some member of the 
Committee. 


LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


A PARADE 

Miss Essie Hill, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Latin Clubs of the American 
Classical League, writes: 

“In September, S.P.Q.R., the Latin 
Club of the Philippi (West Virginia ) 
High School, was represented in the 
Barbour County Street Fair parade 
by a Roman soldier on horseback. 
His costume was very colorful, and 
followed that of the early Roman 
warrior; he carried a shield with the 
club letters across it. He received 
much favorable comment and atten- 
tion. The club was organized the 
preceding March; this was the first 
time, therefore, that the club had 
been represented in the parade.” 

VERGIL ON THE RADIO 

Miss Hill continues: 

“The Latin Club of Redford High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, last spring 
put on an original radio skit based on 
Book VI of Vergil’s Aeneid, entitled 
‘Out of This World. They did not 
know that skits and plays were being 
judged as a contest, so they were 
much surprised when they were 
awarded first place! They recorded 
the skit and it has since been broad- 
cast over WODTR, the Detroit 
Schools’ Radio Station.” 

A QUESTIONNAIRE 

Miss Hill also writes: 

“Miss Edith A. Plumb, of Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford, Conn., has 
for two years been surveying Latin 
clubs in the New England area by 
means of questionnaires. A total of 
60 known Latin clubs have’ been 
reached. The clubs represent schools 
in all six of the New England states. 
Miss Plumb is planning to send ma- 
terial to the clubs. Schools which do 
not have Latin clubs report these as 
reasons: change of Latin teachers; 
pressure of other extra-curricular 
activities; lack of pupil demand; too 
small school enrollment; lack of sup- 
port by administration; conflict with 
rules of the school regarding fratern- 
ities and sororities. Teachers who 
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encounter difficulties of this sort 
may secure advice or help from the 
national Committee on Latin Clubs.” 

NATIONAL EDUCATION WEEK 
Miss Estella Kyne, of the Wenat- 
chee (Washington) High School, 
national chairman of the Committee 
on the Junior Classical League, writes: 

“In connection with National Edu- 
cation Week last year, our students 
put on displays and exhibits in the 
windows of local business concerns. 
The Latin students had a half-hour in 
the window at the light plant. They 
narrated and pantomimed a Roman 
school for fifteen minutes, and a 
Roman meal for fifteen minutes.” 

A THEME FOR AN ANNUAL 

Miss Kyne continues: 

“Right now, when schools are 
thinking about themes for their an- 
nual yearbooks, mention might be 
made of The Olympic Campus, the 
yearbook of Olympic Junior College, 
Bremerton, Wash. The theme was 
Greek mythology. Illustrations dealt 
with Mt. Olympus, the Greek gods 
and goddesses, Greek art motifs, etc. 
A picture of Zeus preceded the sec- 
tion on Administration, of Hebe the 
section on Students, of Poseidon the 
section on Organizations, of Athena 
the section on Activities, of Hermes 
the section on Sports, etc.” 

ALUMNI DAY 

Miss Marion B. Steuerwald, of the 
Belmont (Mass.) High School, writes 
as follows: 

“Our Latin Club planned an Alumni 
Day program for the week during 
which many colleges were still on 
vacation. Invitations were sent to 
all our graduates who had been mem- 
bers of the Cicero and Vergil classes 
of the past five years. They were 
invited to attend the meeting and to 
tell the present members of the Club 
how they were using Latin in their 
college courses. The chairman was 
a young man now a sophomore at 
Harvard University, majoring in the 
classics. 

“Thirteen college students attended, 
representing Harvard, Radcliffe, 
Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Williams, 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Smith, and Brown, and 
the nursing course at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. Each spoke 
briefly, giving concrete uses of Latin 
in his course. Letters were received 
from more than twenty others now 
studying at the colleges named above, 
and twelve others besides. These 
letters were read by active members 
of the Club. All these young people 
expressed enthusiastic appreciation for 
the help they were receiving from 
their study of Latin, especially the 


Latin of Cicero and Vergil, and the 
classical background gained in those 
courses. 

“The principal of our school, the 
guidance counselors, and several fac- 
ulty members were present. All 
agreed that the personal testimony 
of so many young people was really 
impressive, and | hope that it will 
encourage registration in Latin III 
and IV. The meeting gave an ex- 
cellent opportunity for community 
contact with the Latin Department, 
and for a reunion which the alumni 
seemed to enjoy thoroughly. Many 
said they hoped that such a program 
could become an annual affair. 

“Perhaps some other schools would 
like to use this means of enlisting the 
active support of many of the most 
enthusiastic friends of the classics, our 
recent graduates.” 

LUDI ROMANI 

Miss Edith M. Merritt, of the 
Muskegon (Michigan) Senior High 
School, writes: 

“We held our second annual Ludi 
Romani in our high school auditor- 
ium, with an attendance of more 
than goo. Students of Latin in four- 
teen junior and senior high schools, 
public and parochial, of this area, 
within a thirty-mile radius, partici- 
pated, with their principals, teachers, 
and parents as guests. We pick a 
school day for the games—to make 
non-Latin pupils envious! The games 
are publicized for several weeks pre- 
vious to the day set. Our local 
newspaper sends a feature writer and 
a photographer to cover the event. 
Student committees work out the 
events, and students wear Roman 
costumes on the day of the Ludi. 

“The program consisted of the 
Salute to the Flag in Latin; the 
national anthem in Latin; welcoming 
addresses; a welcoming song; a short 
play; a dramatic reading; group sing- 
ing; and various athletic competi- 
tions, with music between the events. 
Refreshments were served, and a fare- 
well song was sung in Latin. 

“The athletic events were, in gen- 
eral, those used by the ancients—run- 
ning, wrestling, throwing the discus, 
and a ‘chariot race.’ The high school 
winning the most points received a 
trophy. 

“The Ludi have had such a spectac- 
ular success that next year we hope 
to include schools in an even wider 
area.” 

Bernard R. Gunstra, of Houghton 
College, and Janice John, of Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C., tied for 
first place in the Eta Sigma Phi 
Greek Translation Contest of 1950. 
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TENESNE MEMORIA? 
By Pautine Burton 
AND Witson 


Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
and Dearborn (Michigan) High School 


ALMOST misty June 


morning, expectation in the air, 

of rain or sunshine, who could 
sav? This was the setting for the 
thirty-second meeting of the Ameri- 
can Classical League at Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa. Shades of 
the past, humid gloom in the present, 
sunshine promised for the future—so 
thought at least one who descended 
frem the modern Pullman at Paoli, 
Pa. Transferring to the local train, 
one then made a leisurely trip of 
about an hour to the gently rolling 
hillside stop at Haverford. There, 
surprising as it may seem, were two 
more of the elect, Miss M. Julia Bent- 
ley and Dr. Mars M. Westington, 
who had likewise made their passage 
by night from the midwest. 

Trusting ourselves to the care and 
guidance of a local taxi-driver, we 
wound along the curving roads of 
the lovely campus until suddenly 
there we were, in front of stately 
Roberts Hall, rising white and pure 
in the early light of day—for it was 
yet only about eight in the morning. 
Though we were early, several others 
had preceded us, and were reclining 
in the comfort of easy chairs, getting 
in belated snoozes before the program 
of the day should begin. Naturally, 
getting acquainted was in order, fol- 
lowed by the query, “Did you have 
breakfast?” “No, I didn’t,” was the 
reply. “Where shall we go?” “Well, 
perhaps we can get a cup of coffee 
in the college kitchen.” Those who 
were hungry proceeded to comman- 
deer the next taxi which arrived, and 
to reverse their trail, to eat at the 
first Toddle House which presented 
itself. 

After feasting both our stomachs 
and our eyes—the latter on the urban 
loveliness of downtown Haverford— 
again we rode through tortuous lanes 
of the campus, and were set down 
in the midst of the sequestered quad- 
rangle of the college. Here all about 
us rose the lovely white buildings, at 
least one of which is more than a 
century old, structures which gave us 
a feeling of eternity. A gentle rain 
persisted, to enhance that cloistral 
hush which our souls, harassed by the 
struggles of a modern and more so- 
phisticated world, needed for their 
rehabilitation and rest. 

Can you recall the main walk run- 
ning as a neat diameter across the 
green from Roberts Hall to the main 
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Dining Hall, the narrow sidewalks 
marking its perimeter, the two-story 
L-shaped dormitories shutting out 
sight and sound of the harsh world 
outside? Such mathematical precis- 
ion suggests the lives of those who 
designed and fulfilled the plan and 
left it for us as a symbol of their 
belief in the unity of spirit “twixt 
man and his Maker. Strident voices, 
raucous laughter, the clamor of traf- 
fic here yielded to the solemnity of 
nature; and without our quite realiz- 
ing how or why, we too were using 
low tones, muted to harmonize with 
the ancestral halls and the = small 
“cheep-cheep” of birds high in the 
branches of old elms and maples. 

Amidst the classical serenity of the 
landscape, the amici classici were 
greeted smilingly by Professor Ray- 
mond T. Ohl, the chairman of the 
local committee for the Latin In- 
stitute, Who graciously and efficiently 
waved “the golden branch amid the 
shadows,” which dispelled the cold 
and gloom and brought sunshine to 
our faces. Soon we were being as- 
signed our rooms, and were queuing 
for blankets, since the night promised 
to be slightly cooler than the calendar 
acclaimed. Explicit instructions in 
regard to promptness at meals and 
time of departure for bus trips to 
Valley Forge and the Franklin In- 
stitute were given at well-timed in- 
tervals, for the information and com- 
fort of the guests. 

Dr. Ohl’s familiarity with Haver- 
ford and its environs proved of in- 
estimable value to all of us who were 
strangers to this area. Professor Ohl 
is himself a graduate of Haverford 
College. Haverford is the oldest 
Quaker institution of higher learn- 
ing, founded in 1833. In 1856 it was 
chartered as a “college” rather than 
a “school”; and since that time it 
has become increasingly distinguished 
as a small college of liberal arts. 
Those who administer it have high 
standards of scholarship, a strong be- 
lief in the importance of sound ethical 
judgments, and an appreciation of the 
place of religion in the life of man. 
The scholarly atmosphere at Haver- 
ford is obviously conducive to the 
cultural aspects of education in which 
classical teachers are sincerely inter- 
ested. 

Because of the inclement weather, 
the tea scheduled to be held in the 
Library Garden was held in the 
lounge of the Dining Hall. As guests 
of Haverford, we were royally wel- 
comed by the local committee, made 
to feel at home, and assured of a 
pleasant stay on the campus. This in- 


formal gathering afforded a splendid 
opportunity for members to become 
acquainted. 

The Franklin Institute, which 
houses the Fels Planetarium, is a civic 
institution of which Philadelphians 
may be justifiably proud. There the 
lecture by Dr. Armand N. Spitz was 
geared particularly to the background 
of the teacher of the classics. The 
graphic presentation of the constella- 
tions was a unique feature which con- 
tributed greatly to the complete un- 
derstanding of the lecture, “Classical 
Mythology in the Stars.” Surely any- 
one who was present that evening 
would agree that this was a highlight 
of the meeting, and a treat which one 
would gladly repeat. Again our good 
friend, Dr. Ohl, pointed out many 
buildings of especial interest to the 
stranger, en route to and from the 
Planetarium. 


On Friday afternoon, on our way 
to Valley Forge, twenty-three miles 
from Philadelphia, we passed count- 
less hills upon which we saw arrayed 
row upon row of “pup tents” and 
canvas-covered commissary units 
erected in preparation for the Inter- 
national Boy Scout Jamboree. In 
viewing these extensive preparations, 
the observer was reminded of the 
early tragic history of this spot, in 
contrast to the present joyful con- 
vocation of modern youth. To one 
seriously thinking of our past history, 
pathos is intermingled with a sense 
of “time marching on,” toward, let 
us hope, a better day, in which all 
battlefields will be utilized for such 
a glorious and beneficial purpose. 

With Professor Ohl acting as our 
guide in these blood-hallowed fields, 
we had pointed out to us several 
historic monuments, including the 
National Memorial Arch erected by 
the federal government, a_ classic 
structure familiar in type to teachers 
of the classics. Likewise did the 
watch tower on Mount Joy prove of 
interest to many who climbed to its 
summit to view the surrounding ter- 
rain with the naked eye—a distance 
of some ten to fifteen miles. (And 
who was it who failed to return to 
the bus in time, and had to have a 
searching party sent for him? ) 

There was no one of those who 
visited Washington’s Headquarters at 
Valley Forge but was charmed by 
the simplicity and wholesomeness of 
early American living; and the house 
itself and its furnishings would have 
delighted a connoisseur of Americana 
of the eighteenth century, as well 
as the gardens of fragrant flowers, 
and the log house filled with treas- 
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ures and mementoes from the same 
period, 


Reluctantly leaving this delightful 
spot, we climbed into our commodious 
vehicles, and rolled along over smooth 
but narrow highways toward a shrine 
recently built to commemorate the 
Father of our Country. Like an 
exquisite jewel, the Washington Me- 
morial Chapel is set high upon a tree- 
studded knoll overlooking the valley. 
Though built in this century, the 
chapel exudes the air of Old World- 
liness. The interior of the Chapel is 
ornate. With painstaking thorough- 
ness it tells the story of the creation, 
rise, and progress of the American 
nation, in fabric, furnishings, and rec- 
ords of heroic self-sacrifice. In the 
niche at the right of the altar, a small 
bronze statue, the work of Franklin 
Simmons, American sculptor, repre- 
sents Washington bearing the burdens 
of war. Washington’s prayer for the 
nation is illuminated on vellum at 
the foot of the Cross in the Chapel. 
A few restful moments spent listening 
to the clear bells of the carillon 
brought to a close a memorable af- 
ternoon. 


The program, the sessions of which 
were held in Roberts Hall, consisted 
of papers on cultural background 
and techniques of teaching, and illus- 
trated lectures. They showed varied 
aspects of Latin teaching, touching 
upon salient points in which Latin 
teachers of both the college and the 
secondary school are interested, pre- 
serving a nice balance between the 
two—a feature which was due to 
the long and careful planning of the 
Program Committee. 


Only attendance at the meeting and 
careful attention to every thought ex- 
pressed could possibly do justice to 
the fine papers which were presented. 
However, a few random quotations 
may be of interest: 

“Much good work of the world 
has been done by dull people who 
have done their best.” 

“. .. elderly disapproving ring of 
classicists (who) mutually admire and 
claw one another” (quoted from L. 
Pearsall Smith). 

“Some should pursue Latin for only 
one year, and leave heartier fare to 
hardier souls.” 

“Graffiti were written by persons 
who perpetrated misspellings and per- 
petuated information. Graffiti quote 
Vergil thirteen times.” 

“Movies have discovered that life 
is a chase. The outward and not the 
inward nature of things is observed 
and wondered about.” 

“The terse and lapidary quality of 
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Latin is transmitted by the stones” 
(quoted from Heinrich Heine). 

“It is nonsense to read anything 
(Latin especially) from which you 
do not carry away ideas.” 

“If we don’t make Latin have mean- 
ing, we'll be teaching something else.” 

“Teachers must organize material 
so that the child may see it as a unit.” 

“Come to the oracle and get it.” 

“Broaden the child’s perspective to 
give him an idea of continuing Latin.” 

At the meeting of the Council of 
the American Classical League on 
Thursday evening, officers and com- 
mittee chairmen reported to the na- 
tional organization. At this session 
the Constitution was amended so that 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
the Junior Classical League, at present 
Miss Estella Kyne, automatically be- 
comes a member of the Council. 
When the Constitution was adopted 
the Committee on the Junior Classi- 
cal League did not exist. Also, 
this meeting of the Council the next 
Latin Institute was set for June, 1951, 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

We should not forget the im- 
promptu meetings of several kinds, 
announced and held most informally 
in the Dining Hall—viz., of members 
of the Vergilian and Horatian cruises, 
of state chairmen of the Junior Class- 
ical League with Miss Kyne as guid- 
ing spirit, of members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. In fact, President Agard 
was heard to quip, “I think I'll have 
a table for the friends of Agard!” 

The 1950 Institute afforded an ideal 
opportunity for teachers of the 
Northeastern area of the United 
States to attend, and, secondarily, for 
those of other sections to become 
acquainted with them. The Council 
has deemed it advisable to have the 
Institute in alternate years in different 
sections of the country, to give more 
members the opportunity to attend. 

The pervading peace of Haverford 
College, the kindliness of the Quakers 
and their genuine concern for our 
welfare, in contrast with the world’s 
turmoil and unrest, inspire a quota- 
tion from a printed prayer published 
by the Washington Memorial Chapel: 
“Peace—permanent peace—is today 
the most desired thing on earth. To 
bring about such a peace, we have 
fought two world wars with stagger- 
ing loss of human lives. To establish 
such a peace, we have tried every 
device known to and planned by man. 
Nevertheless, permanent peace is still 
but a vague dream . . . We cannot 
attain peace through plans made by 
man alone; we can realize it only by 
working for peace, fortified and 
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strengthened through undying 
faith in the Universal and Omnipotent 
God ‘Whatsoever ye shall ask, 
believing, ve shall receive.’ Together 
with the other millions of the earth, 
let us pray!” 

lees 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE CITATIONS 


Beginning in 1943, The Council of 
the American Classical League has 
been awarding to Americans of dis- 
tinction a citation for “meritorious 
and distinguished service in behalf of 
the humanities,” and, in_ particular, 
of the classics, in American life. The 
citation is given to but a few persons 
each year, and only to those who 
voluntarily, enthusiastically, and with- 
out self-interest have on many occas- 
ions championed the cause of the 
classics in public. 

The 1950 citations went to two per- 
sons—Mr. Mark Van Doren, author 
and teacher; and Lt. Col. S. G. Brady, 
F. A., Rtd., whose book, Caesar’s 
Gallic Campaigns, addresses to classi- 
cal associations, and contributions to 
the pages of THe OurTLooK 
are known to all members of the 
American Classical League. 

In acknowledging his citation, 
Colonel Brady wrote: 

“I accept with great happiness the 
citation awarded me by the Council 
of the American Classical League; 
with happiness, and at the same time 
with humility. I feel that I have done 
little to deserve such an honor, but 
let me assure you that I will in the 
future make every effort to merit the 
award. 

“IT have had so much pleasure from 
my Latin and Greek that I have sim- 
ply tried to lead others to experience 
the same pleasure. And especially in 
these days of utilitarian and pseudo- 
scientific education, it seems to me 
that if anyone at all can be influenced 
to go on with the study of the 
Humanities, a valuable service has 
been done our country.” 

Those cited in former years include 
Bernard Baruch, Goodwin B. Beach, 
Lane Cooper, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Virginia C. Gildersleeve, H. J. 
Haskell, John Kieran, Roscoe Pound, 
Lucien Price, J. W. Rainey, Lowell 
Thomas, Dorothy Thompson, Tom 
binges Thornton Wilder, Robert 

N. Wilkin, A. M. Withers, and Ern- 
est H. Wright. 

Suggestions for the 1951 citations 
may be sent to the President of the 
American Classical League, Professor 
Walter R. Agard, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wis. —L. B. L. 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE—REPORTS OF 
OFFICERS 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
This report is being written im- 
mediately following our Institute 
meeting at Haverford. Those who 
were present need no reminder of 
the success of that meeting, where 
representatives of the League from 
all parts of the country enjoyed three 
days of good fellowship, a program 
of exceptional value, with variety, 
color, and pace, and an atmosphere 
of idyllic charm. Our special grati- 
tude is due Haverford College, Ray- 
mond T. Ohl, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements, and 
Mars M. Westington, Chairman of 
the Program Committee. By now 
the tradition of this annual Institute 
has become firmly established, as a 
force generating ideas and enthusiasm 

for the cause of the classics. 

The American Classical League has 
enjoved good health this past year. 
Our membership is 65 greater than 
a vear ago; membership in the Junior 
Classical League is over 1000 greater 
than a vear ago; our cash balance is 
over $2000 larger than a year ago, 
with increased receipts in every cat- 


egory. These figures reflect the in- 
creasing service rendered by the 
League. 


Important work has been done by 
our committees. A committee has 
been defined as “a group of people 
who, individually able to do noth- 
ing, meet together to decide that 
nothing can be done.” This defini- 
tion decidedly does vot apply to any 
of our committees! They have been 
doing a great deal. The energy and 
imagination of the JCL Committee 
is evidenced by the increased number 
of our junior members. I am glad 
to announce that our Constitution 
has been amended so that the chair- 
man of this committee, Miss Estella 
Kyne, is now a member of the Coun- 
cil. Results of the recent work of 
the committees on Public Relations 
(Mrs. Pauline Burton, Chairman), 
Humanities Courses (N. R. Pratt, Jr., 
Chairman), and Recruiting Latin Ma- 
jors and Teachers (Ortha Wilner, 
Chairman), will appear in notable 
publications this coming year. The 
Service Bureau, under Wilbert Carr’s 
inspiring leadership, has thoroughly 
revised previous materials and _pre- 
pared many new ones. Tur Ctasst- 
cAL OvuTLooK, as we all realize, has 
more than maintained its fine previous 
record. And our Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Henry C. Montgomery, has 
kept the office at Oxford running 
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smoothly and efficiently with the able 
help of Marie Cawthorne and Polly 
Jones. Mrs. Cawthorne is retiring 
this year, with the cordial thanks and 
good wishes of the League, but Mrs. 
Jones will carry on. 

We welcome Norman J. DeWitt as 
a new member of the Council, and 
Della Vance and F. Stuart Crawford 
as new members of our Executive 
Committee. 

The 1951 Institute will be held at 
our headquarters in Oxford, Ohio, 
with Professor Franklin’ B. Krauss 
serving as Chairman of the Program 
Comittee. 

We have good reason for confi- 
dence as we face the coming year. 
There are plenty of problems and 
difficulties these days for classics 
teachers, but, as the recent Institute 
demonstrated, we are taking them in 
our stride. 

—Woatrrer R. AGarp 
President 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
THE YEAR 1949-50 
Comparative Membership Table 
1950 1949 


Supporting 15 

3080... . 2915 


Junior Classical League: Total 
1950... . 19,432 1949... . 10,389 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 
MAY I, 194Q9—MAY I, 1950 
CURRENT FUNDS 


Receipts 
Junior Classical League...... 6540.81 
Supporting Members........... 95.00 
Material Sales 8031.82 
Combinations Received...... 2395.50 
‘Emergency Fund.............. 25.00 
Total $20310.76 
Disbursements 

Purchase of Material....... $1709.98 
Junior Classical League...... 4207.87 
Combinations Paid.......... 2404.95 
Printing and Stationery...... 1198.57 
Office Supplies............... 463.77 
Office Equipment............ 130.85 
Extra Clerical Help.......... 276.34 
Tue CrassicaL OvuTLOOK..... 2062.50 
82.52 
25.00 
Council Meetings............. 226.75 
Director’s Expenses........... 183.16 
$17955.33 


Investment Account........ $3700.00 
Savings Accounts............ 2500.00 
Interest on Savings........... 198.66 


—Henry C. MonrcomMery 
Secretary-Treasurer 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE SERVICE BUREAU 

For the past twenty-seven years 
the American Classical League has 
maintained a Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers. The Bureau was 
established in 1923 when it became 
apparent to the officers of the League 
tnat teachers of Latin and Greek in 
the secondary schools of the country 
would require a great deal of first 
aid, second aid, and so on up if they 
were going to put into practice the 
recommendations on objectives, con- 
tent, and method which were to be 
found in the forthcoming Report of 
the Classical Investigation of 1921- 
1924. 

Precedents for such a bureau ex- 
isted in several educational institu- 
tions, notable among which was that 
at the University of Wisconsin un- 
der the direction of Miss Frances 
Ek. Sabin. And so Miss Sabin was 
invited to transfer her stock of ma- 
terials and her monthly publication 
called Latin Notes to New York 
City and to set up a national service 
bureau under the joint auspices of 
the American Classical League and 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. In 1930 the Bureau was 
transterred to Washington Square 
College of New York University, 
when Miss Sabin accepted an associate 
professorship at that institution. On 
Miss Sabin’s retirement in 1936, Miss 
Dorothy Park Latta became Director. 
After the headquarters of the League 
and the Bureau were transferred to 
Vanderbilt University in 1942, Miss 
Latta continued the work of Director 
in absentia for a period of two years. 
For the succeeding five years the 
work of the Director was carried on 
by the Editor of Tur Crassica, 
took, Professor Lillian B. Lawler, 
with the cooperation of two succes- 
sive Secretary-Treasurers, Professor 
Clyde Pharr at Vanderbilt and Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Montgomery at Mi- 
ami, and with the loyal and capable 
services of their respective office as- 
sistants. Meantime the need for a 
Director was becoming increasingly 
obvious to members of the Council 
of the American Classical League. 
Teaching material such as that offered 
by the Service Bureau should be re- 
viewed frequently. Book lists, for 
example, must be kept up to date. 
New material, sent in for publication, 
must be evaluated carefully, if the 
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list of offerings is to be kept well 
balanced and duplication avoided. _ 

When I accepted the directorship 
of the Bureau in June, 1949, | fully 
expected to retire from active teach- 
ing on September 1, and thus to be 
able to devote a considerable part 
of my otium cum dignitate to the 
negotium of the Bureau, mostly in 
absentia. \t was agreed that | should 
spend a month or so at the League 
headquarters at Miami University in 
order to study the needs of the Bureau 
at first hand. However, at the open- 
ing of the academic year I received a 
call to serve as part-time visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Kentucky. 
1 accepted this call with the under- 
standing that I should be allowed to 
spend an occasional week-end at 
League headquarters. 

I have been able to make only six 
visits to headquarters, but | believe 
that these six short visits have been 
more fruitful than the proposed one 
long visit would have been. The 
total cost of travel certainly has been 
much less. On the other hand, the 
teaching appointment has reduced 
the amount of time and energy which 
I had expected to give to the Bureau. 
| have, during the year, been able 
to make a rather thorough inventory 
of stock, and many items, however 
useful when first published, have been 
marked for revision or discard. Sev- 
eral items have been revised, and 
eighteen new items have been pub- 
lished. Also, many letters of in- 
quiry have been answered. 

A good beginning has been made 
on collecting data concerning local 
and state organizations of teachers 
of the classics so that publicity ma- 
terial may be made available at their 
meetings. Plans are under way for 
organizing a simple and inexpensive 
method of providing prospective em- 
ployers with information about avail- 
able teachers of the classics. 

During the vear the Bureau has 
sold more than $8000 worth of ma- 
terial. These sales range from five 
cents up, and probably represent no 
fewer than 15,000 individual orders. 
We all owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mrs. Cawthorne and Mrs. Jones 
for the efficient way in which they 
have, during the past three years, 
handled this vast mail-order business 
in addition to performing their many 
duties as assistants to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the League and the 
Business Manager of the OvrtLook. 

I can not close my report without 
expressing my deep appreciation to 
the Editor of Tue Crasstca Ovut- 
Look for the generous amount of her 
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precious space which she has granted 
in each number for what has some- 
times been irreverently called the 
Sears-Roebuck section—namely, the 
listing of Service Bureau material, 
new and old. The Bureau could not 
serve so well—indeed, mea quidem 
sententia, it could not continue to 
exist—without this monthly reminder 

to readers of the OurLook. 
—W. L. Carr 
Director 

REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF 
Tue CrassicaL OuTLook 
In the fourteenth volume of Tue 
CiassicaL Ovurtook (the  twenty- 
seventh in the continued Latin Notes 
series), the editorial policies of the 
preceding year were continued. The 
volume contained 96 pages over all, 
of which g'2 pages were devoted to 
advertising. A total of 82 persons, 
from 25 different states, contributed 
material for the volume. 


The Editor feels that the quality 
of the articles published in this vol- 
ume was particularly high. It has 
always been the policy of the Our- 
LOOK to present to its readers articles 
of three different types—(1) scholar- 
ly-popular articles of an informational 
nature, well written by experts for 
the high-school teacher and the cul- 
tured layman; (2) articles of an in- 
spirational nature for teachers of the 
classics, and (3) pedagogical articles 
of a highly practical nature. In this 
volume appeared outstanding — ex- 
amples of all three types. The verse 
in the volume, also, was of high 
standard. 


The good nature and forbearance 
of our contributors continues to de- 
light us and to make things easy for 
us. The great abundance of ac- 
cepted material always on hand has 
forced some of our long-suffering 
writers to wait for two years or more 
before their work sees the light of 
day; but our writers have never lost 
patience with us. 

Errors have been kept at a mini- 
mum, we believe. With the excep- 
tion of one rather horrible typograph- 
ical blunder in the February issue, we 
have not, I believe, disgraced our- 
selves to any marked degree. The 
lateness of some issues was not due 
to any defection on the part of the 
editorial staff, but rather to such 
cataclysms as strikes, blizzards, and 
curtailment of postal services. In 
our delays we have not been unique 
among educational periodicals. 

In the volume the Editor made a 
particular effort to cooperate with 
Eta Sigma Phi in its reactivation pro- 
gram, and with Miss Estella Kyne 


and Miss Essie Hill in their fine work 
on the Junior Classical League and 
other high-school classical clubs. 
Also, it has been a great pleasure to 
cooperate with Professor W. L. Carr 
in his magnificent revision and ex- 
pansion of the Service Bureau ma- 
terials. 

During the year the Editor repre- 
sented THe at 
a Conference on the Goals of Class- 
ical Scholarship at Princeton Uni- 
versity, on September 8 and 9; and 
at a meeting of editors of classical 
periodicals in Baltimore on Decem- 
ber 28. Also, the Editor has cooper- 
ated in a study of standards of writ- 
ten style in educational periodicals, 
being made by Professor J. R. Shan- 
non, of Sacramento State College, 
California. 

The Editor wishes to express her 
gratitude to her two fellow-editors, 
to all 82 patient contributors; to the 
officers of the American Classical 
League; to the office staff in Oxford, 
and, above all, to our readers, for 
their unfailing kindness and coopera- 
tion. Thanks to all of them, it has 
been a memorable year. 

—Linwian B. LAWLER 
Editor 


} NOTES AND NOTICES } 


Officers of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South for 
1950-51 are: President, Clarence A. 
Forbes, of the Ohio State University; 
First Vice-President, Esther Weight- 
man, of Wisconsin High School, 
Madison, Wis.; Secretary-Treasurer 
and Representative to the American 
Classical League, William C. Korf- 
macher, of St. Louis University; and 
Editor of The Classical Journal, Clyde 
Murley, Northwestern University. 

Officers of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States for 1950-51 
are: President, Franklin B. Krauss, 
of the Pennsylvania State College; 
Vice-Presidents, Emilie Margaret 
White, Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Divisions 1-9, Washington, 
D. C., and Emory E. Cochran, of 
the Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer 
and Representative to the American 
Classical League, Eugene W. Miller, 
of the University of Pittsburgh; Edi- 
tor of The Classical Weekly, Harry 
L. Levy, of Hunter College of the 
City of New York. 

Officers of the Classical Association 
of New England for 1950-51 are: 
President, William C. Greene, of 
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Harvard University; Vice-President, 
Margaret H. Croft, of the Crosby 
High School, Waterbury, Conn.; 
Secretary-Treasurer and Representa- 
tive to the American Classical League, 
F. Stuart Crawford, of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Officers of the American Philologi- 
cal Association for 1950 are:  Presi- 
dent, Lucius R. Shero, of Swarthmore 
College; First Vice-President, Wil- 
liam C. Greene, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Second Vice-President, T. Rob- 
ert S. Broughton, of Bryn Mawr 
College; Secretary-Treasurer and 
Representative to the American Class- 
ical League, Meriwether Stuart, of 
Hunter College of the City of New 
York; Editor, Phillip H. DeLacy, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Officers of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America for 1950 are: Pres- 
ident, Hugh Hencken, First Vice- 
President, Mary Hamilton Swindler; 
General Secretary and Representative 
to the American Classical League, 
Van L. Johnson; Treasurer, Seth T. 
Gano; Recorder, Christine Alexander; 
Editor of the American Journal of 
Archaeology, Glanville Downey, Edi- 
tor of Non-Technical Publications, 
Jotham Johnson. 

The first meeting of the Fédéra- 
tion Internationale des Associations 
d'Etudes Classiques was held from 
August 28 to September 3, 1950, in 
Paris. The American  Philological 
Association is a member of the Féd- 
ération. 


MATERIALS 

Miss Florence EF. Raanes, of the 
Milne School, The New York State 
Teachers College, Albany, N. Y., has 
prepared a mimeographed list entitled 
“Audio-Visual Aids and Other Realia 
for the Teacher of Latin.” Copies are 
available, while they last, at 15¢ each. 
Professor Clyde Murley’s attractive 
pamphlet, Classical School Days, may 
still be obtained from the author, at 
629 Noyes St., Evanston, Illinois. Al- 
though devised primarily as a Latin 
Week Bulletin, the pamphlet can be 
used for class or club work. It is a 
16-page folder, with rich material 
on etymology, Greek and Roman life, 
literature, etc. Copies of the former 
Latin Week Bulletins, The Latin You 
Speak Today and Roman Red-Letter 
Days, are also available from Pro- 
fessor Murley. Prices for all three 
are: 1-24 copies, 1o¢ each; 25-99 
copies, 7¢ each; 100 or more, 5¢ each. 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
— it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau announces the 
following new or recently revised 
mimeographs: 

650. Some Important Events from 
the Death of Caesar to the Death 
of Cicero. 20¢ 

651. Some Important Events from 
the Death of Cicero to the Be- 
ginning of the Principate. 15¢ 

652. Parallel Chronological Tables for 
the Lives of Caesar, Cicero, and 
Pompey. 15¢ 

653. Pomona: A Puppet Play. By 
May Corcoran. 5 puppets. Or 
may be given as a stage play. 
1 girl, 4 boys. 15 minutes. 20¢ 

654. Persephone: A Puppet Play. By 
May Corcoran. 6 puppets. Or 
may be given as a stage play. 
3 girls, 3 boys. 20 minutes. 25¢ 

655. Commonly Used __Inflectional 
Endings of Nouns. Useful for 
drill or testing “recognition 
knowledge” of noun forms. 5¢; 
in quantities of 25 or more, 3¢ 
each. 

656. Some Typical Inflectional End- 
ings of Latin Verbs in the In- 
dicative and Subjunctive. Useful 
for drill or testing “recognition 
knowledge” of verb forms. 5¢; 
in quantities of 25 or more, 3¢ 
each, 

657. A list of Roman Consuls from 
77 B.C. to 43 B.C. and Some 
Important Events in Each Con- 
sulship. 

658. Official Initiation Ceremony of 
the Junior Classical League. By 
Ruth Slater and Louise Foster. 
15¢ 

659. A List of Historical Novels 
Dealing with Classical Themes. 
Books reported by publishers to 
be in print on March 1, 1950. 15¢ 

660. The Twilight of the Gods. A 
playlet in one act. By Louise 
Lincoln. The Emperor Con- 
stantine’s spirit appears at a 


meeting of the Olympian deities 
and predicts the triumph of 
Christianity over paganism. 7 
boys and 6 girls. 20 minutes. 20¢ 
661. A Latin Story Selected from the 
Vulgate and Edited with Vocab- 
ulary and Notes by Sister Mary 
Donald, B.V.M. 15¢; in quanti- 
ties of 10 or more, 10¢ each. 
662. A list of Historical Novels 
Dealing with Classical Themes. 
Books reported out of print on 
March 1, 1950, are indicated by 
an asterisk. 15¢ 
The Service Bureau announces the 
following materials for the Junior 
Classical League: 
JCL birthday cards, with the words 
“Tibi Laetum Natalem” and the JCL 
emblem printed in black on white. 
Envelopes. Price, 5¢ each. 
JCL seals, one inch in diameter, 
bearing the JCL emblem in purple 
and gold. Dye-cut, ten seals to a 
sheet. Price, 10¢ a sheet. 
JCL stickers, for notebook or for 
automobile. Approximately 3'4 inches 
square, printed in purple and gold. 
Specify type desired—for notebook 
or for automobile. Price, 3 for 5¢ 
The Service Bureau, in cooperation 
with the Archaeological Institute of 
America, offers the following new 
catalogue: 
A Catalogue of Visual Aids for the 
Civilization, History, Art, Archaeol- 
ogy, and Literature of Egypt, the 
Bible Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
Rome, and Pre-Colonial America. By 
Dorothy Burr Thompson. Price, 50¢ 
The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following items previously published: 
MATERIAL FOR THE 
INEXPERIENCED TEACHER OF LATIN 
Mimeographs 
9. A Convenient List of Latin Pre- 
fixes. 20¢ 

17. Possible Reasons for My Low 
Mark in Latin. 5¢ 

18. The Real Basis of Interest in 
Latin. 10¢ 

35. Playing Fair. Some points for 
the young teacher to keep in 
mind.  10¢ 

39. How Can We Vary the Caesar 

Work So That It May Not Be- 
come Monotonous? 15¢ 

42. Practical Suggestions for Review 

Work in the First Year. 5¢ 
52. Immediate and Ultimate Objec- 
tives for Each Year of the Latin 
Course. 10¢ 
55. The Relative Importance of 
Twenty Proposed Objectives. 
10¢ 
57. Points of Syntax Recommended 
for Intensive Study During Each 
Semester of the Latin Course. 10¢ 


74: 


97- 


339- 


. Advice to an 


. Suggestions for 
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Some Rules for Teaching the 
Spelling of English Derivatives 
in Connection with the Study of 
Latin. 5¢ 

Some Suggestions for Using 
English Forms and Syntax in 
Teaching Latin Forms and Syn- 
tax. 10¢ 

Psychological Principles of 
Teaching in the Elementary 
Schools Which Apply to Latin. 
10¢ 


. Some Suggestions for Making 


Drill on Forms Interesting as 
Well as Thorough. A sympos- 
lum. 15¢ 


. Suggestions for Teaching Ro- 


man Life, Character, History and 
Religion in Connection with 
First-Year Latin. Also sugges- 
tions for other years. 25¢ 


35. Aims in First-Year Latin. 20¢ 
45. Improvement Sheet for Teachers 


of First-Year Latin. 20¢ 


. Methods I Shall Use Next Year. 


10¢ 


. The First Two Weeks in the 


Latin Class. 15¢ 


. Characteristics of the Gauls. 15¢ 
. Methods of Teaching Vocabu- 


lary. 15¢ 


. Some Reasons Why It Pays to 


Take Latin. 15¢ 
Inexperienced 
Teacher of Caesar. 15¢ 


. The Presentation of Simple Latin 


Plays. 15¢ 


. A Simple Device for Teaching 


the Tenses of the Subjunctive. 
5¢ 


. Practical Suggestions for the Cae- 


sar Teacher. 10¢ | 


. Some Problems in Teaching Be- 


ginning Latin and a Suggested 
Solution. 20¢ 


. Suggestions for Teaching Vo- 


cabulary. 15¢ 


. The Problem of Drill. A prac- 


tical suggestion. 5¢ 


. Bibliography Collateral 


Reading in English for Pupils in 
First-Year Latin. 10¢ 


. Latin Words and Phrases in 


English. 10¢ 


. Using a Translation—The Hard 


Way to Study Latin. 5¢ 


. Classroom Devices for Teaching 


English Forms and Usage in 
Connection with _ First-Year 
Latin. 10¢ 


. Teaching Clauses of Result. 5¢ 
. Latin Notebooks. 10¢ 
. “Open House” in the Latin De- 


partment. 10¢ 

Latin Club 
Meetings. 10¢ 

Bibliography of Games for Latin 
Pupils. 10¢ 


|_| 
|_| 
I 
176 
180 
| 
234 
| 
290 
308 
328 
338 
|| 
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341. 


. But Why Latin? 


. Where Are We? 


Some Classroom Activities Di- 
rected toward the Attainment of 
Increased Ability to Understand 
the Meaning of English Words 
Derived from Latin. 10¢ 


. Historical-Cultural Back- 


ground of High-School Latin. 


is¢ 


. Comprehension in the Transla- 


tion of Caesar. 5¢ 


. A Student’s Report on the Old 


and New Content and Methods 
of Teaching Latin in Secondary 
Schools. 20¢ 


. Sight Translation: Its Value and 


Use. 15¢ 

; A radio talk 
on the value of Latin. 15¢ 
How Latin 
teachers can meet new  condi- 
tions. 20¢ 


. A Device for Memorizing Ad- 


verbs. 5¢ 


. Latin Words Adopted into Eng- 


lish. 15¢ 


_A List of Textbooks for Sec- 


ondary School Latin. Revised 


September 1, 1949. 10¢ 


. New Ideas for Teaching Trans- 


lation. 10¢ 


. Improvement Sheet for a Teach- 


er of Second-Year Latin. 15¢ 


. Suggestions to Teachers of First 


and Second-Year Latin. 25¢ 


. Reorientation in the Latin 


Course. 10¢ 


. Anecdotes Reported from Latin 


Classes in a Large City High 
School. Designed illustrate 
characteristics of successful 
teaching. 


. A Suggestion for Anticipating 


Caesar. 10¢ 


. The Evolving Latin Course. 15¢ 


545. How to Make and Use Flash 


Cards for Vocabulary Drill. 5¢ 


. English Pronunciation of Latin 


Proper Names in Caesar’s Gallic 
War. 10¢ 


List of Sixteen Successful 


Projects for the Caesar Class. 5¢ 


_A List of Twelve Successful 


Projects for the Vergil Class. 5¢ 


. A Bulletin on Bulletin Boards. 


10¢ 


. Raising Caesar from the Dead. 


15¢ 


. An Adventure in Caesar. Latin 


questions and answers. 5¢ Use 
Mimeograph 611 as an aid. 


. Latin Is Practical. A short play 


in English. 15¢ 


. Some Typical Latin Question 


Words and Phrases and the 
Forms Used in Answer. 5¢ 


. Some Common Classroom Er- 


rors in Derivation, and How to 
Avoid Them. With a bibliog- 
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617. 


633. 


636. 
647. 


649. 


40. 


381. 


383. 


387. 


605. 


625. 


627. 


629. 


raphy on linguistics for the Latin 
teacher. 20¢ 
Meeting Community Needs 
through the Study of Latin in 
the High Schools. 
Outline of Caesar’s Gallic Wars. 
20¢ 
How to Motivate the Study of 
Latin in the High School. 25¢ 
Some New Thoughts on the 
Value of Latin.  20¢ 
Cultural Periods in 
Italy. 10¢ 
A Roman Family Comes to Life. 
A play in English. 

Supplement 
Suggestions regarding the teach- 
ing of Latin forms and syntax 
in the earlier years of the high 
school. 10¢ 

Bulletin 


Ancient 


. Suggestions for the Young Latin 


Teacher. 10¢ 
MATERIAL FOR CELEBRATING 
THE BIRTHDAY OF VERGIL 
Mimeographs 


. Very Tragical Mirth. A bur- 


lesque of Aeneid |, I, and IV, 


in shadow pictures. 10¢ 


. The Judgment of Paris. A play 


in English. 10¢ 


. Vergil as a Magician, in the 


Middle Ages. 


. In Honor of Vergil. A play for 


11 girls, dealing with the women 
of whom Vergil wrote. 1o¢ 
Trojan Festival. A pageant for 
boys, based on Aeneid V.  10¢ 
Juno Tries to Change the De- 
crees of Fate. An amusing skit 
in verse, on Juno’s attempt to 
destroy Aeneas. 20¢ 
Suggestions for a Vergilian Pro- 
gram for Students Not Studying 
Vergil. 10¢ 


53. The Red Plume. A play in Eng- 


lish, based on the story of Camil- 
la and Turnus from the later 
books of the Aeveid. 25¢ 

The Fall of Troy. A radio pro- 
gram for the Vergil class. A 
dignified presentation of the 
story of Book II of the Aeneid. 
15¢ 

As It Really Happened. A bur- 
lesque of the Aeneas-Dido story. 
2 girls, 1 boy. 10 minutes. 15¢ 
The Return to Carthage. A 
dramatic poem, based on an 
imaginary visit of Aeneas and 
Ascanius to Carthage, many 
years after the death of Dido. 
Can be used as part of a Vergil 
program. 10¢ 

Amo, Amas, Amat. A radio pro- 
gram or playlet for the Vergil 
class. 6 boys, 5 girls. 25 minutes. 
20¢ 


44. 


47. 


IX. 


Supplements 
A Vergilian Fantasy. An elab- 
orate pageant play, to be pro- 
duced on Vergil’s birthday. 10¢ 
Vergil, the Prophet of Peace. A 
pageant, using themes from sev- 
eral of Vergil’s works. 1o¢ 
Bulletins 

Paris of Troy. A pageant-play 
in English verse. 15¢ 


XVII. A Journey through the Lower 


632. 


World. pageant based on 
Book VI of the Aeneid. 20¢ 
Pamphlet 


. Song, “In Vergilium.” 


GOVERNMENT AND VOTING 
Mimeographs 


. A Summary of Points to be Re- 


membered in Regard to the Gov- 
ernment of Rome in the Time 
of Cicero. 15¢ 


. A Simple Account of Legal Pro- 


cedure of a Roman Court.  10¢ 


. A Meeting of the Senate. 10¢ 
. Social Problems in Cicero’s 


Time. 


. Some Ideas Regarding Citizen- 


ship to Be Found in the Four 
Orations against Catiline. 


. Elections and Voting among the 


Romans. 20¢ 


. Cicero and Modern Politics. 25¢ 
. Sentina Rei Publicae: Campaign 


Issues, 63 B. C.  20¢ 


. Contracts for Third Year Latin. 


10¢ 


. Mid-term Examination in Cice- 


ro. A test to show how the 
study of Cicero helps a student 
to be a better citizen of a de- 
mocracy. 

Government and Politics—Then 
and Now. 15¢ 


Bulletin XXIV. The Writing on the 
Wall. Election notices in Pompeii. 
Illustrated. 45¢ 


356. 


626. 


420. 


546. 


OCTOBER AND HALLOWE'EN 
Mimeographs 

The Delphic Oracle. An eve- 

ning’s entertainment. 10¢ 


. Hallowe’en Programs for the 


Latin Club.  10¢ 


. The Haunted House. A play in 


English. 20¢ 


. A Mythological Football Rally. 


Ancient mythological characters 
suddenly appear at a modern 
rooters’ meeting. 15¢ 
Greeks vs. Romans—A Football 
Classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. 2 boys. 
6 minutes. 15¢ 
THANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 
A Thanksgiving Day Program. 
A suggestion. 5¢ 
Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 
in English. 20¢ 
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We Invite You To Investigate These 
UNUSUAL CLASS ROOM AIDS 


1. A BOOK OF LATIN CROSSWORD PUZZLES. Roman House $1.50 
Fascinating, and an excellent vocabulary builder. 
Price 75c. Special rates for class orders. 


2. BLACKBOARD POINTS OF INTEREST. Use 70 Prints of Roman Ruins $1.00 
these to make your classroom a center of interest 
to your students. So popular that we have brought 
out a second volume. Each volume, $1. 


Visual Aid Projects for Latin 


3. BOOK OF LATIN SIGHT PASSAGES of graded Roman Camp $ 19 
difficulty. Attractively printed, 15c. A detailed 
marking scheme of the translations of the pa:sages — 
by = to check your students’ progress for Roman Forum Project consisting of 
only 75c. 

4. WALKIE-TALKIE LATIN. What? Talk Latin! Forum Map, 18 Mounted Prints 
My students! Certainly they can, and will, if you , 
give them a little help. Use this booklet as your and wooden Stands for Prints. $3.50 


guide. You'll like it. Price $1. 


RES GESTAE. This is the 14th year for this popular 
Latin newspaper. Your students will enjoy it and 
profit from it. Write for rates. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. Items 1 to 4, 
together with a sample copy of Res Gestae for each 
memter of your class, only $4. Satisfaction guaranteed 


COMPLETE DIRECTIONS WITH EACH PROJECT 


Please send check or money order with your order 


or your money cheerfully refunded. The Edith M. Cc oO ok Pr ojects 
THE YALE BOOK COMPANY WESTTOWN, PA. 
34 Butternut Street Toronto 6, Canada 


ASSOCIATION for PROMOTION of STUDY of LATIN 
(Established in 1929) 
Offers to Latin Teachers 
its Three Services 
for the 
Creation of Int2rest in Latin: . 


@ AUXILIUM LATINUM 


(National Classroom Latin Magazine) 
Now in its 23rd Volume 


@ STUDENTS’ NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 


Diploma-Certificates of Achievement Awarded 
Beginning its 21st Year 


e@ STUDENTS’ NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATIONS 
Medals, Certificates, Trophies Awarded 
The 20th Annual Series next Spring 


For circular of information, please write to: | 


Dr. Albert E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 


P. O. Box 501 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 


“Responde Mihi” 
Instructional Records For Classroom And Home 


THREE NEW VINYLITE 
RECORDS AT $2.00 EACH 


Introduction to 
student response 
Present active indicative, four con- 
jugations, drilled and tested 

First four minutes of First Oration 
dramatically done in Latin and in 
parallel English phrasing 

Priced at $2:00 per record 


FIRST YEAR RECORDINGS 
LISTED 


pronunciation for 


. a) The subject, direct object, and 


predicate noun in English 
b) The subject, direct object, and 
predicate noun in Latin 


. a) First declension case-use-ending 
drill 

b) Present tense, Active voice, First 
conjugation 


. a) Second declension, masculine 


b) Second declension, neuter 


. a) Present tense, Passive voice, First 


conjugation 
b) Sum in the Present. Imperfect, 
and Future Tenses 


. a) Hic - haec - hoe 


b) Ille - illa - illud 


. a) Imperfect tense, Active voice, all 
conjugations 

b) Future tense, Active voice, all 
conjugations 


. a) Grammar test for the first half 


year 
b) Test on quis, is, hic, and ille in use 


. a) Third declension, masculine and 


feminine 
b) Third declension adjectives, two 
terminations 


a) Perfect tense. Active voice, all 
verbs 

b) Perfect tense, Passive voice. all 
verbs 


. a) Drill on forms of ego, tu, sui 


b) Test on use of ego, tu, sui, is, 
and qui 


. a) Regular comparison of adjectives 


b) Regular comparison of adverbs 


. a) Grammar test for the First Year 


b) Continued 
SECOND YEAR RECORDINGS 
LISTED 


1) A—Reading Vocabulary For The 


Second Year (Bk. 1, Caesar, Ch’s 
1-4)* 

B—Reading Vocabulary For The Sec- 
ond Year (Bk. 1. Caesar, Ch’s 
5-8)* 

) A—Reading Vocabulary For The 
Second Year (Bk. 1, Caesar, Ch’s 
9-13)* 

B—Reading Vocabulary For The Sec- 
ond Year (Bk. 1, Caesar, Ch’s 
14-19)* 


3) A—Reading Vocabulary For The 


Second Year (Bk. 1, Caesar, Ch’s 
20-28) * 

B—Reading Vocabulary For The Sec- 
ond Year (Bk. 1. Caesar, Ch’s 
29-41)* 


4) A—Reading Vocabulary For The 


Second Year (Bk. 1, Caesar, Ch’s 
42-54)* 

B—Reading Vocabulary For The Sec- 
ond Year (Caesar, Beyond Bk. 1)* 


*Arranged in order of first occurence 
5) A—New York State Mastery List. 


English to Latin (ab-ec )* ; 
B—New York State Mastery List, 
English to Latin (eques mille)* 


6) A—New York State Mastery List. 


English to Latin (mitto-propter)* 
B—New York State Mastery List. 
English to Latin (pugno-vulnus)* 


*Arranged from English to Latin, Al- 
phabetically 
7) A—Drill on Second Year Adjective- 


Noun Combinations 
B—Drill on Second Year Adjective- 


8) A—Drill 


Noun Combinations 

on Subjunctive Tense 
Forms, Third Singular, Active 

B—Drill on Subjunctive Tense 
Forms, By Sequences, Active and 
Passive) * 


*Third Persons Singular, Present-Per- 
fect, Imperfect-Pluperfect 


9 


10 


) 


A—Explanation of Seven Basic Uses 
Of The Subjunctive Mode 

B—Drill On Identifying Seven Basic 
Uses From English Sentences 

A—Explanation And Drill In Eng- 
lish On Indirect Statement 

B—Drill in Translating Into Latin 
Subject Accusative and Infinitive 

A—Drill on the Twenty-Nine Third 
Conjugation Verbs on the Second 
Year Mastery List. Repetition 
of Principal Parts 

B—Drill on the Principal Parts of 
First. Second, Fourth, and Ir- 
regular Verbs on the Second 
Year Mastery List 

A—Test on the Syntactical Principles 
Common to the Second Year. 

B—tTest on the Syntactical Principles 
of the Second Year (cont.) 


Priced at $2:00 per record 


Cut To Your Order On 


Finest Presto Blank 
Unbreakable, Durable 
FIRST YEAR RECORDS 


(All records are two sides, a-b) 


. a) English tenses of ‘‘call’’, unison 


Identifying for tense and voice 


. a) Unison review of active tenses 


b) of all conjugations 


. a) Test. 1st singular, active, all con- 


coniugatiens and “sum” 


b) Test, 2nd person, active, etc. 


4. a) Test. possible forms given root 


. a) Test, 


. a) Test, 


plus personal ending 
b) Unison perpetual motion in verbal 
endings for tenses 


. a) Test on four conjugations, active 


b) and passive, English to Latin 

First conjugation, active. 
passive 

b) English to Latin, Latin to Eenglish 

First and Second declen- 
sions, vocatives 

b) Test, hic, ille, qui with First, Sec- 
ond declensions 


. a) Test. noun-adjective combinations, 


three declensions 
b) Test. First conjugation. 
passive, imperatives 


active, 


. a) Rules for the first half year drilled 
10. 


11. 


b) Rules for the first half year tested 

a) Test. all genitives singular, in- 
cluding types 

b) Test, all datives singular, includ- 


ing “i types 

a) Test. all ablatives singular, all 
types 

b) Test. all genitives plural, includ- 
ing “i” stems 

. a) Participles, explanation, drill, 

meaning 

b) Infinitives, explanation, drill, 
meaning 


. a) Test on derivations from given 


English 
b) Defination to Latin derivative 


CTO SECOND YEAR 
CUT-TO-ORDER 


1. a) Indicative review, First conjugation 


2. a) Indicative 


synopsis, active, passive 
b) Original drill on First conjuga- 
tion subjunctive forms 
review, Second con- 
jugation synopsis, active, passive 
b) Original drill on Second conjuga- 
tion _Subjunct, with “ut” and 


3. a) Indicative review Third conjuga- 


tion synopsis active, passive : 
b) Original drill, Third conjugation 


4. 


10. 


16. 


17. 


. a) Identifying and 


subjunctive, with and ‘‘cum” 

a) Indicative review Fourth conjuga- 
tion synopsis, active passive 

b) Original drill, Fourth conjugation 
subjunctives, and ‘‘cum” 

a) Secondary drill, all conjugations, 
active, passive 

b) From given first principal part 

a) Unison repetitive verbal termina- 
tions drill 

b) All subjunctives, active and pas- 
sive 


. a) Drill on Five Famous Irregular 


verbs, e 0, possum, fero, volo, nolo 
b) Indicative and subjunctive 


. a) Possible verb forms of First con- 


jugation verb, English to Latin, 
including infinitives, participles, 
gerunds 

b) Possible verb forms of Second 
conjugation, etc. 

a) Possible verb forms of Third con- 
jugation verb, etc. 

b) Possible verb forms of Fourth 
conjugation verb, etc. 

a) Random forms of five declensions 
from given nominative 

b) Identifying random subjunctives 
for tense and voice 

a) Seven ablatives which sometimes 
or always use prepositions, ex- 
plained 

b) Identifying and translating from 
and to Latin 


. a) Ten ablatives which never use 


prepositions, explained 
b) Identifying and translating from 
and to Latin 
translating ten 
ablatives without prepositions 
b) Identifying and translating seven 
ablatives never using prepositions 


. a) Seven uses of the accusative, ex- 


plained 
b) Drill on identifying and transla- 
ting from and to Latin 


- a) Seven uses of the dative, explained 


b) Drill on identifying and transla- 
ting from and to Latin 

a) Explanation of Cum Circumstntial, 
Cum Causal, Cum Concessive 

b) Drill on similarity of Latin ex- 
pression, tenses used 

a) Key memory phrases from the 
Argonauts, answer check* 

b) Covering first fifty phrases to be 
learned 


. a) Key memory phrases from the 


Argonauts, answer check,* 
b) covering last forty-five phrases 
to be learned 
NOTA BENE: 


Second Year Vinylite records cover Cae- 
sar Reading vocabulary and Mastery list, 
Numbers 1-6 


. a) Unison drill 


CTO THIRD YEAR 
CUT-TO-ORDER 


. a) Cicero Reading vocabulary found 


in Caesar, Book one* 
b) one hundred and sven words with 
answer check 


. a) Cicero Reading vocabulary, First 


Oration, first occurrence* 
b) listed by chapter with answer 
check 


. a) Cicero Vocabulary beyond Caesar, 


Book One, and First Oration* 
Listed alphabetically with answer 
check 


b 


. a) Explanation of four major Con- 


ditions 
b) Drill on identifying 


. a) Explanation, drill, all imperatives, 


including specials, deponents 
b) Drill test on all types of verbs 
on Sixty Special 
Words With Special Cases 
b) continuation 


. Test on Sixtq Special Words With 


Special Cases 
b) continuation 


. a-b) Free verse rendition of Pyramus 


and Thisbe 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, Ince. 
Bronxville 8, New York 


P. O. Box 327 
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